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THE PRINCIPLE OF LIMITED POSSIBILITIES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE 

BY A. A. GOLDENWEISER 

The concept of convergence, long familiar to biologists, has recently 
been applied to ethnological phenomena. The history of the term in 
ethnology is brief. Without ever giving a definite theoretical formu- 
lation of the concept, Professor Boas has applied it in a number of his 
writings dealing with general topics. 1 Professor Ehrenreich refers to 
the use of the term by Thilenius and Von Luschan. 2 Ehrenreich 
himself gave the concept its first clear expression in a signally illumi- 
nating address read before the German Anthropological Society, at 
Worms, in 1903. 3 An instance of the application of the concept to 
the solution of theoretical ethnological problems is represented by 
my "Totemism, an Analytical Study." 4 The mechanism and psy- 
chology of the process, however, have only been hinted at in that 
work. 5 

Graebner, in his "Methode der Ethnologie," 6 has dealt with the 
principle of convergence in a high-handed fashion. Without the- 
oretically denying the possibility of convergence, Graebner practically 
rejects it, together with the wider concept of independent develop- 
ment. Graebner's arguments have been met by Dr. Robert H. Lowie 
in his article "On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology," 7 to 
which we must now turn. 

SOME INTERPRETATIONS OF CONVERGENCE 

It will be well to consider some of the instances cited by Dr. Lowie 
under the heading of " Premature Classification." He notes the various 

1 See, for instance, his ' ' The Limitations of the Comparative Method of Anthropology, ' ' 
in Science, N. S., vol. iv (1896), pp. 901-908; and "The Mind of Primitive Man," Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiv (1901), pp. 1-11. 

* 1 have not been able to ascertain the character of Thilenius' and Von Luschan's 
contributions to the subject. 

* "Zur Frage der Beurtheilung und Bewerthung ethnographischer Analogien," Cor- 
respondenzblatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, Ethnologic und Urgeschickte, 
1903, PP- 176-180 (to be referred to as Ethnographische Analogien). 

* Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii (1910), pp. 178 et seq. 

« Ibid., pp. 270-273. See also Lowie, "A New Conception of Totemism," American 
Anthropologist, vol. xiii (1911); and Goldenweiser, "Exogamy and Totemism defined: a 
Rejoinder," Ibid., pp. 596-597. 

•Heidelberg, 191 1, Carl Winter. 

7 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv (1912), pp. 24-42. See also Boas' review 
of Graebner in Science, N. S., vol. xxxiv (1911), pp. 804-810; and Dixon's "The Inde- 
pendence of the Culture of the American Indian," Science, vol. xxxv (1912), pp. 46-55. 
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forms of exogamy where apparently similar marital regulations are 
found, on analysis, to depend on entirely different psychological con- 
ditions. The exogamy may be local, or it may refer to the clan or a 
relationship group. Here "the identity of the facts compared is 
logical, while the facts we are really interested in studying are psy- 
chological." 1 The author then adduces the interesting case among 
the Poda, where an approximation to a dual division has resulted from 
the numerical preponderance of one clan the members of which inter- 
married with almost all the available individuals of the other clans, 
leaving very few to intermarry with one another. 2 The instance of 
the Crow and Gros Ventre is even more striking. The Foxes and 
Lumpwoods of the Crow prove to be the remnants of a larger number 
of societies, while among the Gros Ventre one of the two organiza- 
tions is a recent importation from the Sioux. "In the two cases 
under discussion, then, a dual grouping is beyond a doubt the re- 
sult of convergent development." 3 Then the author contrasts the 
"hour-glass drums" of Africa and New Guinea, only to find that 
"the geometrical abstraction defined by the term corresponds to 
no cultural reality: it develops in different areas by convergent 
evolution." 4 

In the following section, on "The Possibility of Genuine Conver- 
gence," Dr. Lowie correctly observes that even absolute objective 
identity of two articles or ornaments need not justify the classification 
of such articles or ornaments as actually identical, for they may 
belong to different cultural settings, and, in so far, stand for vastly 
different psychological facts. 5 Here are adduced the instances of the 
eye-ornament of America and Melanesia, the "rejects" of American 
archaeology, the Central Australian "neoliths" and " palaeoliths." 
The concluding paragraph of the section deserves being quoted in full : 
"We are not always, indeed we are very rarely, in the fortunate 
position of knowing most of the determining conditions of an ethno- 
logical phenomenon. In the case of the rejects, of the Central Austral- 
ian 'neoliths,' and of the eye-ornament, we happen to be in possession 
of the facts; and from these instances we learn that morphological 
identity may give presumptive, but does not give conclusive, evidence 
of genetic relationship. It is conceivable that if we could determine 
the history of the South American paddles, which Graebner connects 
with Indonesian and Melanesian patterns, we should find them to be 
genetically related; but we cannot bar the other logical possibility of 
independent origin, for it is likewise conceivable that each of the 
homologous features of the paddles originated from distinct motives 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv (1912), p. 34. 

2 Ibid., p. 35. s Ibid., p. 36. 

' Ibid., p. 37. 6 Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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and distinct conditions." l It will be seen from these quotations that 
Dr. Lowie favors the psychological point of view in ethnology as 
against a purely objective consideration of data, and champions the 
cause of independent development as against diffusion or historical 
contact. As to convergence, Dr. Lowie's main concern seems to be 
the elucidation of the concept of false convergence. While he deserves 
credit for his forcible treatment of the facts of premature classifica- 
tion, his article will prove disappointing to all those who, with the 
present writer, believe in the reality of convergence, and are eager to 
see the principle of convergence applied as a methodological tool in 
ethnology. 

A new principle always finds itself on the firing line of scientific 
controversy. An awkward move may mean the loss of a tactical 
advantage. It is therefore to be regretted that Dr. Lowie's formu- 
lation of his argument is not always such as to exclude misappre- 
hension. Surely he is aware of the distinction between the principle 
of independent development and that of convergence, yet he concludes 
his discussion of independent development vs. historical contact with 
the words, "If there is any difference in the value of the two theories, 
it must rest on the alleged absence of historical proofs for independent 
development, in the face of the universally admitted existence of 
such proofs for historical connection. It remains to be shown that 
this allegation is erroneous, that there exist unexceptionable instances 
of convergent evolution. For this purpose it is necessary to examine 
somewhat more closely the concept of convergence." 2 Here Dr. 
Lowie passes from a discussion of independent development to one of 
convergence, without as much as a word of explanation; and the 
unwary reader may easily be misled into identifying the two principles. 
There is vagueness also in Dr. Lowie's treatment of another and more 
important point. When the critical ethnologist finds that two similar 
features in two different cultural complexes are genetically distinct, 
he refuses to treat them as comparable; for, from the historical point 
of view, the individuality of a cultural trait is defined by its history. 
When we deal with convergence, on the other hand, where genetic 
relationship is by definition excluded, objectively similar phenomena 
become comparable if they are also similar psychologically. That in 
Dr. Lowie's treatment the two kinds of similarities between cultural 
traits are not clearly differentiated, may be gathered from the passage 
where, having introduced Ehrenreich's concept of "false analogies," 
Dr. Lowie remarks, "The observation of similarities, especially in 
the absence of obvious paths of diffusion, then leads directly to the 
query whether the similarities are not purely classificatory, and hence, 

1 Journal of American Folk-lore, vol. xxv (1912), p. 41. 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 
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from the standpoint of genetic relationship, illusory." l But the "simi- 
larities" may well be illusory "from the standpoint of genetic rela- 
tionship," and yet constitute either false or genuine convergence, 
according to the character of their psychological relationship. Again, 
in the concluding paragraph of the section on "The Possibility of 
Genuine Convergence," quoted above, Dr. Lowie speaks of "morpho- 
logical identity," which "may give presumptive, but does not give 
conclusive, evidence of genetic relationship." 2 But morphological 
identity without genetic relationship may constitute an instance of 
either false or genuine convergence. 

Two features of the situation, in particular, seem to worry Dr. 
Lowie: the arguments in favor of convergence are sorely deficient in 
historical instances, while the process itself seems far from plausible 
psychologically. "Granted the existence of identities, they are 
inexplicable." 1 True, Dr. Lowie attempts to adduce some "unex- 
ceptionable instances of convergent evolution;" 3 but all his illustra- 
tions prove, after all, to be merely instances of false convergence, of 
illusory similarities due to premature classification. In one instance 
only does Dr. Lowie admit the possibility of a genuine convergence. 
He writes, "If we discover that the manang bali of the Sea Dyaks 
corresponds in the most striking manner to the berdache of the Plains 
Indians, we should not straightway identify the two institutions and 
invoke the principle of psychic unity or that of historical connection. 
. . . The advocate of convergence in the sense here proposed will 
simply await a fuller determination of the facts. If closer investi- 
gation should establish an absolute identity, the fact of identity would 
stand, but would stand unexplained." * While deploring with Dr. 
Lowie that an historical proof of convergence has not so far been 
furnished, I hope to show, in what follows, that sufficient theoretical 
grounds can be adduced to justify the application of the concept to 
ethnic phenomena. As to the psychological side of convergence, let 
us note for the present that parallelism and diffusion present psycho- 
logical problems of equal difficulty. 5 

Dr. Lowie's evident reluctance to admit the existence of genuine 
convergence may in part be due to the fact that, under genuine con- 
vergences, he seems to understand, not similarities in cultural traits, 
but identities. In this he professes to follow Ehrenreich, whose 
conception of genuine convergence he interprets as "a belief in an 
absolute identity derived from heterogeneous sources." 6 In justi- 
fication of his interpretation, Dr. Lowie gives a quotation from 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv (1912), p. 31. 

2 Ibid., p. 41. » Ibid., p. 29. 

4 Ibid., p. 39. 6 See pp. 283 el seq. 

6 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv (1912), pp. 31-32. 
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Ehrenreich, which I reproduce: "Wo gleiche Geistesanlage sich vereint 
mit Gleichheit der Wirtschaftsform und der gesellschaftlichen Stufe, 
wird die Cultur im Allgemeinen uberall einen gleichen Character, einen 
gleichen Typus tragen, und wir diirfen uns nicht wundern, wenn solche 
gleiche Typen auch in Einzelheiten grosse Ubereinstimmung zeigen und 
Convergenzen hervorbringen." * I confess I fail to detect in this state- 
ment any belief in identities. At different times in the course of his 
remarks, Ehrenreich speaks of "Aehnlichkeiten," "Analogien," even 
of " iiberraschende Aehnlichkeiten," and " auff allendste Ueberein- 
stimmungen;" but he nowhere refers to identities. 

The concept of identity, if applied to cultural, or more generally 
to any psychological traits, would, indeed, smack of mysticism. 2 
Granted that such identities occur, we lack the means, either objective 
or subjective, of discovering the fact. Thus, whenever psychic 
factors are involved in the terms of our comparison, we may speak 
of similarities, but not of identities. But the existence of similarities, 
of varying degrees and under certain conditions, suffices to justify the 
concept of convergence. 

Thus it comes that Dr. Lowie, shunning the mystical flavor of 
cultural identities, seeks refuge in the plausible illusion of "false 
analogies." Says Dr. Low.ie, "But the entire aspect of the question 
changes if we do not interpret the given parallels as identical or 
homologous, but merely as analogous." And again, "It is merely 
necessary to conceive all parallels of any degree of complexity as ' false 
analogies,' . . . and the mystical element in the theory of con- 
vergence disappears." 3 But it will, I trust, be seen that this mystical 
aspect of convergence is of Dr. Lowie's own making; it need, therefore, 
not concern us any further. 4 

1 "Ethnographische Parallelen," pp. 177-178. The italics are mine. 

2 This, of course, does not hold for material culture, where objective identity may be 
demonstrated. 

8 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv (1912), p. 31. 

* I am under the impression that some of those who frown upon the concept of con- 
vergence tend to ascribe to it a mystical setting of a totally different order. The re- 
sponsibility for this may rest on the term "convergent evolution" employed interchange- 
ably with "convergence;" for "convergent evolution" invites comparison with "evo- 
lution" as ordinarily used, or "divergent evolution." Now, evolution, of course, refers 
to an organically unified process, hence this trait is also ascribed to convergent evolution, 
which thus acquires a mystical content; for the processes leading to convergence, while on 
the one hand conceived as independent of one another, are on the other hand believed to be 
co-operating harmoniously in the production of similar cultural traits. As a matter 
of fact, nothing of the kind is implied in the concept of convergence, which is merely a 
term for certain cultural similarities brought about by processes that are neither histor- 
ically connected nor parallel. A confusion of concepts not unlike the above occurred 
in the field of biology when the fact that the cephalic indices of American-born Hebrews 
and Sicilians were much more alike than those of their foreign-born congeners, was inter- 
preted as a tendency of the American environment to mould Europeans into a common 
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Curiously enough, it did not occur to Dr. Lowie to utilize the 
psychological point of view in favor of convergence in the same way 
in which he utilized it to disclose the illusory character of false con- 
vergences. He speaks of exogamous units that differ in their historical 
antecedents as well as in their psychological setting. The first trait 
justifies the conception of the units as convergences; the second, 
their classification with false convergences. But suppose the units 
are also similar in their functions or psychological setting; suppose 
the dual divisions that developed independently and in dissimilar 
ways in two cultural groups become associated with similar functions, 
such as reciprocal activities, or rivalry in games, and we have genuine 
convergence. Similarly in the case of exogamy. In two historically 
unrelated cultures, exogamous groups have developed. If the psychic 
setting of the two sets of exogamous regulations is different; if it is, 
say, in one case determined by locality and in the other by clanship 
(the resemblance between the two exogamous groups is merely a classi- 
ficatory one), — we have an instance of false convergence. On the 
other hand, if both groups display the same kind of exogamy, of 
locality, clan, or relationship group, we again have an instance of 
genuine convergence. 

It is of interest to note here that Graebner, some of whose views 
have been so vigorously attacked by Dr. Lowie, himself admits the 
theoretical possibility of convergence. He writes, "Es ist ferner 
mindestens theoretisch wohl denkbar, dass ursprunglich ganz hetero- 
gene Erscheinungen durch Konvergenz oder durch Kombination mit 
gleichartigen Elementen weitgehende Annaherungen erfahren . . .;"' 
and again, "... Konvergenz: danach konnen, was a priori nicht 
zu bestreiten ist, gleichartige Erscheinungen ausser durch die gleich- 
artige psychische Anlage des Menschen — den Elementargedanken — 
und ausser durch Wanderung oder Entlehnung auch durch Angleich 
ursprunglich verschiedener Erscheinungen unter dem Einfluss gleicher 
Natur- oder Kulturumgebung zustande kommen." 2 Also on p. 106 
of his "Methode" we read, "Nur Entwicklungsreihen lassen Schliisse 
auf grossere oder geringere Gleichartigkeit der Entwicklung zu, nicht 
die blosse Gleichheit der Endglieder; das verhindert schon die Mog- 
lichkeit der Konvergenz als gleicher Ergebnisse ungleicher Entwick- 
lungsreihen." 3 These apparent admissions of convergence on the 

"American type," — an interpretation in no way justified by the results of the investigation 
(see Boas, Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants, New York, 1912, pp. 5-7). 

1 Methode, p. 64. 

2 Ibid., p. 94. 

3 It must be noted here that Graebner's interpretation of these for him only theoreti- 
cally possible convergences is altogether inadequate. Having referred to the similarity of 
cultural setting and of physical environment as the causes of convergence, he proceeds 
to the following argument: "Daeine spezifisch gleiche Kulturumgebung ausser durch 
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part of Graebner are, however, not altogether sincere; for we presently 
find that he denies the existence of positive criteria for all independent 
developments of similarities. 1 It is on this aspect of Graebner's posi- 
tion that Dr. Lowie has concentrated the fire of his attack. In the 
section on the "Logical Standing of the Rival Theories" he has 
succeeded in showing that wherever positive proof of genetic relation- 
ship is not forthcoming, the criteria of historic connection are no 
less dependent upon the subjective attitude of the investigator than 
are those of independent development. 2 

Thus Dr. Lowie's critique has sapped the very foundations of 
Graebner's theoretical objections to the independent development 
of similarities. Nor is Graebner more successful in his attempt to 
justify his negative attitude by a consideration of a set of empirical 
data, drawn from the historic cultures of Europe. 3 The fairness of 
the entire argument may well be doubted, for all similarities within 
a cultural area which admittedly constitutes an organic whole, will, 
of course, be ascribed to the homogeneity of the cultural setting. 
No inference may therefore be drawn from these considerations, of 
any bearing on the problem of the existence of similar but historically 
unrelated cultural traits in different groups. Graebner goes still 
further, and asserts that, even within the same cultural medium, 
parallel developments are rare ("Trotzdem ist deren Zahl recht 
gering"), — a proposition so palpably opposed to our experience as to 
require no refutation. Graebner also refers to the fact that, in many 
instances of similar ideas originated by different individuals, their 
existence is only revealed by subsequent historical research, — a 
proof that, of several similar ideas, only one or two take root in the 

Kulturverwandtschaf t aber ihrerseits nur als durch gleiche Naturumgebung hervorgeruf en 
denkbar ist, bleibt diese allein als primare TJrsache von Konvergenzen tibrig" (Melhode, 
pp. 94-95). This exceedingly unsatisfactory conception is vigorously repudiated by Boas, 
who writes, "Is not in every problem of interaction the character of each of the interacting 
phenomena of equal importance? In the particular case here discussed we may say that 
our whole experience does not exhibit a single case in which two distinct tribal groups are 
so much alike in their mental characteristics that when they are subjected to the same 
modifying causes, these mental differences could be disregarded, and it is an entirely 
hypothetical and improbable assumption that in earlier periods absolute mental uniformity 
ever existed in distinct groups " (Science, vol. xxxiv, pp. 805-806). The problem is discussed 
with admirable clearness by Bernheim (Lehrbuch der historischer Melhode, 1903, pp. 94-96), 
who emphasizes the complexity of cultural processes, and points out the importance of 
considering the psychic factor and the historical past of a group, if its re-actions to the 
physical environment are to be correctly interpreted. For a somewhat novel and sug- 
gestive treatment of the psychic factor, see also Clark Wissler, "The Psychological 
Aspect of the Culture-Environment Relation," American Anthropologist, vol. xiv (1912), 
pp. 217-225. 

1 Melhode, p. 107. 

2 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv (1912), pp. 26-31. 
' Melhode, p. 113. 
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psychic milieu of a particular period, and bear fruit. A correct 
interpretation of this phenomenon, however, is given, not by Graebner, 
but by Boas, who writes, "The very fact that in modern civilization 
a new idea is frequently discovered independently by several indi- 
viduals seems to me a proof of parallel lines of thought ; and Mr. Graeb- 
ner's statement that the thought of only one man becomes socially 
active, i. e., is adopted, seems to me to demonstrate just the reverse 
from what he claims. For an idea expressed at a time that is not ready 
for it remains barren of results; pronounced at a period when many 
think on similar, convergent lines, it is fruitful, and may revolutionize 
human thought." * 

The entire subject of convergent phenomena within the same culture 
must, however, be clearly differentiated from convergence in the 
accepted sense : for one of the essentials of convergence is the origin 
of similarities through independent development; whereas, in the 
instances referred to above, the similarities must probably be ascribed 
to imitation, the reproduction of a precedent that becomes a pattern, 
or to the assimilating or levelling influence of a homogeneous psychic 
setting. It does not follow, therefore, that the similar results are 
reached by identical or even very similar processes. In so far as the 
processes are different, we have convergence; but these convergences 
do not develop independently of one another, and their psychology 
may well be different from that of independent convergences. I 
therefore propose to apply to convergence of this type the somewhat 
cumbrous term "dependent convergence." 2 

The positive interpretation of convergence given by Professor Boas 
is not altogether satisfactory in point of clearness. "Ethnic phe- 
nomena," writes Professor Boas, "are, on the whole, exceedingly 
complex, and apparently similar ones may embrace quite distinct 
complexes of ideas, and may be due to distinct causes. To take a 
definite example: Taboos may be arbitrarily forbidden actions; 
they may be actions that are not performed because associated with 
religious or other concepts. Thus a trail may be forbidden because 
the owner does not allow trespassing, or it may have a sacred character, 
or it may be feared. All ethnic units separated from their cultural 
setting are artificial units, and we always omit in our comparisons 
certain groups of distinctive characteristics — no matter whether 
the comparisons are made from the point of view of cultural trans- 
mission, or of evolutionary series. Thus, in our case, the forbidden 
action stands out clearly as a unit, that of the taboo, although its 
psychological sources are entirely distinct — and this is one of the 
essential features of convergence." 1 I doubt whether this pres- 

1 Science, vol. xxxiv, p. 806. 2 Compare p. 269. 
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entation is apt to make clear the idea of convergence as held even by 
Professor Boas himself. The discussion of the varying psychological 
settings of taboos merely emphasizes the importance of the psycho- 
logical factor for a correct estimation of cultural phenomena, and serves 
as a warning that, unless proper weight be given to that factor, one 
might classify together phenomena that are essentially distinct. 
Professor Boas here fails to make clear the distinction, so often empha- 
sized by himself, between the psychological setting of a custom and 
the psychological sources of its origin. Taboos which in different 
areas may have sprung from similar psychological motives, may in 
each area acquire a distinct significance, and one totally at variance 
with the original motive. On the other hand, taboos of multiple 
psychic origins may, under similar cultural conditions found in several 
distinct areas, develop similar psychic settings. 1 

It is to this latter type of instances that Professor Boas refers when 
he speaks of taboos the "psychological sources" of which "are entirely 
distinct." But again the situation is not fully analyzed; for when we 
speak of the results of the different psychological processes as taboos, 
as "forbidden actions" that "stand out clearly as a unit," these taboos 
may either be psychologically distinct, thus constituting an instance 
of false convergence; or some of the taboos may also be similar psycho- 
logically. If, in the latter case, we can make sure that the psycho- 
logical or historical origins of such taboos were distinct, the instance 
would be one of genuine convergence. In the following passage, 
however, quoted also by Dr. Lowie, Professor Boas states his position 
quite definitely. He writes, "We have ample proof to show that the 
most diverse ethnic phenomena, when subject to similar psychical 
conditions, or when referring to similar activities, will give similar 
results (not equal results), which we group naturally under the same 
category when viewed, not from an historical standpoint, but from 
that of psychology, technology, or other similar standpoints. The 
problem of convergence lies in the correct interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of ethnic phenomena that are apparently identical, but in 
many respects distinct ; and also in the tendency of distinct phenomena 
to become psychologically similar, due to the shifting of some of their 
concomitant elements." 2 The statement of the problem of con- 
vergence in this form perhaps errs, in so far as it draws no distinction 
between the problem of genuine convergence and that of false con- 
vergence, but it compares, in my opinion, favorably with the position 
taken by Dr. Lowie, in two respects: Professor Boas recognizes the 

1 Compare Ehrenreich: " Die psychologische theorie endlich hat mit der Thatsache zu 
rechnen, dass bisweilen ahnliche Erscheinungen ganz verschiedenen Ideen entsprungen 
sind, wahrend gleiche Grundgedanken zu ganz verschiedenen Ergebnissen f flhren kSnnen " 
(Ethnographische Analogien, p. 177). 

s Science, vol. xxxiv, pp. 806-807. 
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reality of genuine convergence, whereas Dr. Lowie refuses to regard 
it as anything but a remote theoretical possibility; Professor Boas 
also leaves no doubt that false convergence must be regarded as a 
distinct ethnological problem, while Dr. Lowie seems to hold that 
whenever a supposed case of genuine convergence proves, on analysis, 
to be false convergence due to premature classification, not only does 
"the mystical element in the theory of convergence disappear," 1 but 
the entire problem resolves itself into a Scheinproblem requiring no 
further attention. 2 

We must now turn to Ehrenreich, who may be designated as the 
"father of convergence;" for, while the formulation of this concept 
antedates his brief but highly suggestive remarks, he was the first to 
give it tangible form, and thereby forced upon ethnologists the realiza- 
tion that hereafter the concept of convergence will have to be counted 
with in ethnological discussion. As to his belief in the actuality of 
convergent developments there can be no doubt: " Die Thatsache des 
Bestehens solcher Convergenzen auch zwischen den einzelnen mensch- 
lichen Gruppen ist unleugbar, wenn auch noch nicht exact analysirt 
und erklart." 3 After a brief reference to convergence in material 
culture, he passes to more complicated and striking instances of con- 
vergence, such as the far-reaching resemblances between the cultures 
of the Papuans of New Guinea and the Indians of Central Brazil. 
Ehrenreich would expect convergences wherever "gleiche Geistes- 
anlage sich vereint mit Gleichheit der Wirtschaftsform und der 
gesellschaftlichen Stufe." While it is doubtless true that "psychic 
unity" coupled with similarity of economic and social conditions would 
constitute a congenial medium for convergence, these conditions do 
not suffice for a psychological interpretation of convergence, as Dr. 
Lowie has shown. 4 What a liberal use Ehrenreich proposes to make 
of the convergence principle appears from the following passage: 
"Brasilianer und Papuas sind Reprasentanten solcher gleichartiger 
Culturtypen. Auf primitiver Stufe sind Botokuden, Veddahs, Busch- 
manner, uberhaupt wohl die afrikanischen Pygmaen als convergent 
aufzufassen, wahrend die Australier, die man oft mit ihnen in Paral- 
lele setzt, nur in ergologischer Hinsicht damit vergleichbar sind, aber 
in ihren sociologischen Charakteren eine ganz eigenartige Entwicklung 
eingeschlagen haben. Im Reiche der hoheren Culturwelt bilden die 
alten Civilisationen Babyloniens, Aegyptens und Chinas ahnliche 
Typen mit oft frappanten Convergenzen. Ihnen gegeniiber stehen 
die unter einander ahnlichen Culturen Amerikas, die, als ganzes 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv, p. 31. 

2 Ibid., pp. 41-42, "Conclusion." 

3 Etknographische Analogien, p. 177. 

* Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv, pp. 30-31. 
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betrachtet, wieder den altweltlichen Culturen convergent sind. Die 
moderne Cultur endlich als Tragerin der Civilisation im engsten Sinne 
hat die Tendenz, alle Typenunterschiede zu verwischen, an Stelle der 
Convergenz tritt hier die allgemeine Acculturation." l I am afraid 
that, in this wide application, the concept of convergence becomes so 
vague and general, that one is tempted to regard it rather as a more 
or less fortunate expression of the fact that even the most hetero- 
geneous cultures display certain most general similarities, than as a 
fundamental principle of development, which, together with the princi- 
ples of cultural diffusion and of evolutionary parallelism, ought to 
constitute the methodological basis of ethnological research. It is 
indeed not easy to see what could be meant by the convergence of two 
cultures in their totality over and above the specific convergences 
embraced in these cultures. Still greater difficulties arise when one 
tries to interpret the concept of convergence applied to a complex of 
cultures with reference to another complex of cultures. It may, of 
course, be admitted that certain similarities as well as differences, in 
the interrelations of cultures within such complexes, will always be 
found; but the term "convergence," when applied to these similarities, 
becomes elusive in proportion to its generality, and ceases to represent 
a tangible reality. 

In the following pages I shall designate as "convergence" or "genu- 
ine convergence" the independent development of psychologically 
similar cultural traits from dissimilar or less similar sources, in two or 
more cultural complexes. 

When the similarities between the cultural traits are not psycho- 
logical, but merely objective or classificatory, I shall speak of "false 
convergence." 

"Dependent convergence," finally, will be used of those similarities 
that develop from different sources, but under the influence of a 
common cultural medium. 

No attempt will be made in what follows to deal with the problem 
of convergence in an exhaustive way, nor to assign even speculatively 
the limits of applicability of the principle of convergence; nor do I 
propose to present historically verifiable instances of convergence. 

The following remarks are strictly theoretical, and were born of the 
desire to formulate a theoretical justification of the principle of 
convergence. 

Some may doubt the wisdom, nay the propriety, of such a discus- 
sion, in the absence of concrete demonstrations of convergence. 
But does not this lack of historical evidence rather suggest the need 
of a theoretical vindication of convergence? When that is achieved, 
1 Ethnographische Analogien, p. 178. 
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many will doubtless still refuse to accept the principle, unless demon- 
strated historically; but there will no longer be any justification in 
rejecting its use as a methodological principle on a par with the 
principles of parallelism and diffusion. 

THE LIMITATION OF POSSIBILITIES AND CONVERGENCE * 

A superficial acquaintance with the culture of a group usually 
leads to the impression of great complexity. One is confronted with a 
maze of heterogeneous facts, — beliefs, customs, ceremonies, industrial 
activities, peculiarities of dress. But a relatively brief familiarization 
with the same culture suffices to radically modify that first impression. 
The chaos of cultural traits, so bewildering at first, easily yields to 
certain obvious forms of classification ; the multiplicity of customs and 
beliefs is found to follow certain patterns, usually few in number and 
well defined; industrial and artistic activities resolve themselves into 
a number of characteristic processes, deviations from which are found 
to be exceedingly rare. No sooner are these traits of a culture dis- 
covered than the task of describing it, apparently hopeless at first, 
becomes feasible. It is indeed obvious that, unless the fundamental 
traits of a culture were well defined and limited in number, a descrip- 
tion of the culture would be well-nigh impossible, for it would have to 
consist in an endless enumeration of happenings, customs, beliefs. 2 

1 The central thought of this section was first expounded in a paper read before The 
Pearson Circle of New York, in 1910. Since then, the "principle of limited possibilities" 
has been made a frequent subject for discussion with a number of friends, of whom I shall 
name Professor Boas, Dr. Robert H. Lowie, and Dr. Paul Radin. Although I am not 
able to discern any specific contribution to the subject made by these gentlemen, I here 
express my thanks to them for their assistance in the clarification of my own ideas. 

2 This limitation of the objective, and, as will presently appear, of the psychic, mani- 
festations of a culture, must not be regarded as without parallel in other groups of facts. 
Language is a case in point, with reference to two of its aspects, phonetics and grammar. 
The number of sounds that can be articulated is practically unlimited; but in a language, 
only a definite and relatively small number of sounds is used. Obviously, this is not an 
incidental but a necessary condition of language; for, if the sounds articulated by the 
members of a group tended to vary all the time, no associations between clusters of 
sound and definite meanings could be formed, and there would be no language. Language 
as a means of communication of thought requires an automatic co-ordination between 
"ideas" and "words," which cannot exist unless the sounds used are fixed, and limited in 
number. The same applies to grammar. Of the unlimited possibilities of classification 
of experience that find expression in grammatical categories, a fixed and limited set is 
utilized in a language; and, if this were not the case, there could be no grammar. (Com- 
pare Boas, in Handbook of American Indian Languages, part i, Introduction, pp. 15-16 
and 24.) 

Now, the same limitation in fundamental classifications and in the number and char- 
acter of cultural features was shown above to apply to a culture. To point out a situ- 
ation is, of course, not to solve it, but merely to direct attention to a problem, — a problem 
which in this case has scarcely been broached. I shall here merely refer to two factors 
which furnish a partial explanation. A culture does not merely comprise certain of the 
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When several cultures thus resolved into their component units are 
compared, a further fact comes to light. The classification of cultural 
traits which proved so helpful in the first instance is found to apply 
in other instances also, although not without certain variations. One 
discovers that any of the cultures under discussion can be described 
in a treatise containing sections with similar headings, more or less. 
All comprise a social and ceremonial organization, a religious system, 
a mythology, an art, etc. The fact that a description of all human 
cultures according to a uniform plan is possible, the fact that we can 
have ethnographic monographs the general table of contents of which 
can be foreseen before the book is opened, — this fact alone suffices to 
establish the fundamental and far-reaching psychic unity of man. 

Several further facts presently appear. The observation made on 
the culture first noted, that each phase of the culture is characterized 
by a few well-defined traits, is supported by the evidence from other 
cultures. Not only do we find in each instance a social organization, 
a ritualistic system, an art, a body of myths, but we also find that the 
social organization resolves itself into a set of social or local units with 
definite functions, and standing to one another in definite relations; 
that the ceremonial system consists of a number of rituals which all 
follow the same pattern, or at most of a number of such sets of rituals 

outer activities and psychic states of a people: it also involves a co-ordination between 
the outward activities and accompanying inner states. This co-ordination is to a large 
extent automatic. Indeed, unless this were so, every individual of the group would find 
himself in the position of a globe-trotter who visits a totally strange country, or of an eth- 
nologist who for the first time comes in contact with an aboriginal culture. In fact, his 
position would be more precarious than either that of the globe-trotter or that of the 
ethnologist. He could not comprehend the activities of his surroundings: the motives of 
action, the standards of judgment and of values applied by others, would to him appear as 
a maze of tantalizing puzzles. 

This consideration, however, cannot properly be regarded as an explanation of the 
automatism of culture. It merely tends to indicate that this character of culture is not 
incidental, but, as in the case of grammatical structure and phonetics, essential to the 
existence itself of culture. 

A principle of greater explanatory value is the importance of precedent in determining 
the course of culture. When a special form of social organization, style of art or mythol- 
ogy, develops in an area, not only does it tend to perpetuate itself, but it also becomes 
operative in checking other developments in the same sphere of culture. While the bearing 
of this factor ought not to be overestimated, in view of the undoubted tendency toward 
the differentiation of culture, it remains of the highest importance as a partial explanatory 
principle of the fixity and numerical limitation of the characteristic forms belonging to the 
various aspects of a culture. I made use of this principle in the pattern theory of the origin 
of totemism (American Anthropologist, 1912, pp. 600-607); Lowie applied it in an inter- 
pretation of the development of societies among the Plains Indians ("Some Problems in 
the Ethnology of the Crow and Village Indians," American Anthropologist, vol. xiv 
[1012], pp. 68-71); Wissler expounded the principle in a chapter on the "Origins of 
Rituals" among the Blackfoot ("Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot Indians," An- 
thropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. vii, part 2 [1912], 
pp. 100-106). 
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with similar patterns; that the art has a definite style, that is, con- 
sists of a certain technique, represents a certain more or less restricted 
class of objects, or, without representing any objects, consists of 
certain motives, quite definite in character and definitely correlated; 
and so on. 1 
Thus the impression of uniformity derived from the fact that all 

1 A word of warning is due here. The representation of cultures as given above may 
easily produce an exaggerated impression of the simplicity of culture. While it is doubt- 
less true that in every culture the characteristic and essential framework of the culture 
consists of a set of well-defined and numerically limited features; while it is no less true 
that the vast majority of cultural re-actions proceed and must proceed unconsciously and 
automatically, — it must nevertheless not be forgotten that culture changes, and that 
certain at least of the cultural elements constantly tend to rise into consciousness. If a 
culture consisted only of a set of perfectly fixed features, and if, within that culture, all 
associations and responses were thoroughly automatic, there could, of course, be no change, 
no advancement. The fact that the reverse is true indicates the presence of a cultural 
fringe, which, like the perceptional fringe, is less clearly defined than the essential nucleus 
of the culture, but which, unlike the perceptional fringe, lies more within the domain of 
conscious deliberation than the cultural nucleus itself. The presence of such a fringe, 
moreover, need not be merely postulated on theoretical grounds, for its presence is well 
attested by our experience. 

These remarks apply even to the most primitive cultures. In the case of higher and 
more complex cultures, the application of the argument propounded in the text becomes 
increasingly difficult. In a primitive group consisting, as it always does, of a relatively 
small number of individuals, every individual represents almost the whole of the culture 
of the group, and the best individuals represent the whole of it. But with increasing 
complexity, with division of labor, specialization of classes, religious, ceremonial, industrial, 
etc., it becomes more and more difficult for an individual, or small set of individuals, to 
be thoroughly representative of the culture of the group. The man, even in most primitive 
conditions, cannot do all the woman does, and vice versd; nor does he know all she knows, 
and vice versa. The priest, the medicine-man, the basket-maker, the potter, tend to 
monopolize certain phases of culture with their concomitant knowledge, ability, emotional 
associations, which, to that extent, cease to be common possessions of the group. What 
we find in these still relatively primitive stages is more emphatically true of the higher 
civilizations. The gulf between what is called the "culture of a group" and the amount of 
it carried by any individual, or set of individuals, has grown to enormous proportions. 
Each one of us is thoroughly saturated with, and automatically responds to, but a very 
small fraction of the totality of our culture. Certain ideas and emotions — as, for instance, 
the moral ones — are shared by a relatively large number of people; although even here the 
variations from class to class, from group to group, are often considerable, sometimes 
radical. As to knowledge, even the most "cultured" among us would have to confess to 
a total ignorance of many intellectual and material acquisitions of what they call "their " 
culture. A culture, psychically considered, may thus be visualized as a large series of partly 
overlapping circles, which stand for the actual cultural participation of individuals and 
sets of individuals, and which, together with their objective correlates, constitute the 
totality of the culture. 

These reflections do not invalidate the argument in the text referring to the definiteness 
and fixity of a culture and the numerical limitation of its features; but, to use again the 
analogy of the psychology of perception, while we may well choose as the object of our 
study the image which lies in the main line of vision and in the focus of attention, it may 
be of importance to consider the perceptional fringe, and it is always dangerous to ignore it. 
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cultures are resolvable into a number of factors or phases which are 
practically fixed, begins to waver. As soon as we go beyond the formal 
classification, the similarities between the cultures seem to cease: 
each phase of culture in a group shows certain definite characteristics 
which are readily recognizable. The sum of such characteristics 
constitutes the individuality of the culture which thus becomes 
distinguishable from other cultures. 

With further analysis, however, this observation also is found to 
represent but part of the truth; for, as culture after culture passes 
in review, one fails to discover that multiplicity of elementary styles 
and patterns of social organization, myths, ceremonies, etc., which 
one might expect if the elementary factors into which the phases of a 
culture are resolvable differed for each culture. Instead, one soon 
observes that certain fundamental cultural forms occur again and 
again; and, if the number of cultures under observation is large, one 
presently becomes aware that the recurrences of such fundamental 
forms are exceedingly frequent, that the forms lend themselves to a 
classification into a fairly small number of types, which constantly 
recur as one passes from culture to culture. Thus one finds that a 
social organization consists of social units (in the limited sense), or 
of families, or of local groups, or of various combinations of these 
units ; that an art consists of carving, or drawing, or painting, or of a com- 
bination of these ; that the form of it is realistic, or semi-convention- 
alized, or purely geometrical; that, if it is geometrical, either curves or 
straight lines predominate or are used one to the exclusion of the other ; 
that a mythology comprises epics, or animal stories with explanatory 
features, or nature myths, or traditional accounts of historical happen- 
ings, or creation legends, or several of these types together; and so on, 
through the entire series of cultural forms. 1 

Still deeper study would not fail to reveal a much larger set of 
similarities, — similarities more detailed, but scarcely more significant, 
than those discussed above. I refer to the countless, often most 
striking, similarities in custom, ritual, belief, myth, which fill the 
scholarly volumes of a Tylor, a Lang, a Hartland, a Frazer, a Farnell. 

1 A plausible objection to the argument must be met here. Are not the classifications 
referred to in the text artificial? Are they not altogether determined by the point of 
view from which we analyze culture? Is not, therefore, the limitation of features in a 
culture, resulting from such classification, illusory, and the entire argument purely formal? 
These remarks are justified in so far as our classification of cultural features is certainly 
determined by a definite point of view. It is also true that other conceivable view-points 
would lead to different forms of classification. The argument in the text, however, is 
not invalidated by these considerations; for, whatever the point of view, whatever 
the resulting classification of cultural features, the characterization of a culture as outlined 
above would hold true. A culture would always embrace a limited set of features definite 
in type. If so much is granted, we may safely pursue our argument. 

VOL. XXVI. — NO. IOI. — 18. 
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We have now established the following facts that have a bearing 
on the problem of convergence. The objective manifestations of a 
culture are limited in number, and are readily amenable to classi- 
fication into a set of types. The different phases of a culture are 
characterized by certain definite features, the sum of which constitute 
the individuality of the culture. Practically the same classification 
of cultural traits applies to all cultures. The characteristic features 
which distinguish the different phases of a culture are not specific 
in each culture, but show marked similarities, and can be classified 
into a number of fundamental cultural traits which are found again 
and again in different cultures. 

Of the above generalizations, the two of greatest importance for our 
immediate problem are, the one that which refers to the limitation in 
number, and definiteness in type, of the concrete manifestations of a 
culture; the other, that which speaks of the similarities obtaining 
between such concrete manifestations of different cultures. 

If, now, we leave the descriptive aspects of culture; if we turn 
from a consideration of cultural features as ascertainable by modern 
experience, or by cross-sections of cultural developments by means 
of historical reconstructions of certain definite periods or stages, and 
fix our attention upon the historical antecedents of culture, — the 
aspect of the observed phenomena changes. It becomes at once 
apparent that the historical and psychological sources of cultural 
traits — some that are objectively verifiable, and some that are 
merely probable or possible — are much more multiple and multiform 
than the cultural features that face us in an individual culture. This 
multiplicity and multiformity of sources of development is, of course, 
nothing but the cumulative result of the multiple possibilities of 
origin and development of any individual cultural feature. 

As this observation is of crucial importance for the subject at hand, 
we must dwell on it for some time. • The oft-quoted instance of taboos 
may again serve as an example. The prohibition to eat or kill certain 
animals, a cultural feature almost universal in its distribution, may 
develop from, for instance, the following sources : 1 the animal, as 
such, is sacred, as, for instance, snakes in India, and cats in Egypt; 
the animals are believed to be incarnations of ancestors, as again in 
Egypt, or among the South African Bantu; the animal is a totem, as 
in innumerable instances ; the animal is a guardian spirit, as commonly 
among North American Indians, in the Banks Islands, etc. ; the animal 
is associated with evil spirits, as among the Aranda in the case of some 

1 In the absence of data as to historical origins of animal taboos, the above examples 
are adduced to suggest the wide range of psychological settings of such taboos. It is 
highly probable, however, that most of the psychological connotations of taboos here 
given have at different times and places figured as the psychological sources of taboos. 
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few animals that are not totems; certain animals must not be killed or 
eaten during a particular season, as among the Eskimo, where caribou 
must not be killed, eaten, handled, during the season when sea-animals 
are hunted, and vice versd; * the animal is regarded as an ancestor, 
as in many totemic communities where the taboo applies to a clan or 
a family, as well as in some non-totemic groups where the idea of 
descent refers to the entire tribe; the animal is unclean, as the pig 
among the Jews; the animal is too closely akin to man, as in modern 
ethical vegetarianism; 2 the animal is too closely associated with man, 
as the dog or other pets; pregnant women, boys before initiation, 
women after first child-birth, etc., must not eat certain animals for 
various reasons; the animal is a sacred symbol, as the dove in Chris- 
tianity; and so on. 

The possible origins of a clan system or of individual clans may 
furnish another illustration. A clan may arise as a subdivision of a 
tribe through migration due to excess of numbers in the tribe, or 
internal strife, or the quest of new hunting-grounds, etc. Evidence of 
such origins of new clans is plentiful, — on the Northwest coast, among 
the Iroquois tribes, and elsewhere. Or a phratry organization, 
comprising two or more major subdivisions of a tribe, may already 
be in existence, and the clans may arise as subdivisions of the phratries. 
That such was the origin of clans in more than one tribe in Australia 
seems, at least, highly probable. Or a clan may be formed by the 
fusion of fragments of depleted clans, of which process, again, the 
Northwest coast people, the Iroquois, the Siouan tribes, offer abundant 
evidence. Or a clan system may spring up on the basis of a group of 
villages, which, by assuming various social and ceremonial functions 
and becoming closely associated with one another, become socialized, 
and assume the r61e of clans in a clan system. That such was the 
history of the clan systems of the Coast Salish and Bella Coola can 
scarcely be doubted, unless, indeed, among the latter the formation 
of a clan system out of an original tribal association of villages ante- 
dated their migration to Bentinck Arm. The same type of develop- 
ment must be assumed also for the Lillooet, Shuswap, perhaps also 
the Athapascan Tahltan, among all of whom the first impetus and 
continued stimulation in the direction of such development were 
given by the suggestive influence of the coast culture. An alternative 
possibility of the development of a clan system out of a group of 
villages must also be mentioned. As I have referred to this process 
on another occasion, the passage may be reproduced here: "In the 

1 The source of these taboos, as Professor Boas suggests, was probably the habitual 
separation of the two forms of activity, which became standardized, and assumed the 
form of a taboo. 

* This and similar instances do not, of course, have the character of absolute taboos; 
but the instances may be cited here as psychologically cognate phenomena. 
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course of social evolution the transformation of such loose local groups 
into a clan system must have occurred innumerable times. With 
increasing solidarity the local groups would gradually assume the 
character of at first vague social units. Through intercourse and 
intermarriage between the groups, with or without exogamy, the 
individuals would become distributed in the different localities. 
Thus a foundation would be laid for a clan system, which in time would 
become fixed and rigid." 1 We need not repeat here the arguments 
for the multiple origin of exogamy. 2 

The field of art supplies plentiful illustrations of similar nature. 
One will suffice. A realistic design may originate as an attempt to 
represent an animal in life-like form ; or it may be part of a pictograph 
designed to convey the content of a myth or an occurrence ; or it may 
result from a process of reading a realistic significance into a geometric 
design, which process, in its turn, leads to a modification of the design 
in a realistic sense. In groups, on the other hand, where realistic 
designs are already in vogue, the execution of realistic figures in each 
generation is due to a reproduction of the precedents of the preceding 
generation. 3 

Examples like the above could be multiplied ad infinitum, but it will 
probably be admitted without further specification of the argument, 
that the historical and psychological sources of cultural traits are much 
more multiform than 'the traits themselves, objectively considered, 
in any one culture, or in several cultures that are being compared. 
Taboos, clans, realistic designs, are found among many peoples; but 
the origins, both historical and psychological, of all these features, are 
multiform. It thus appears that the cultural features, as they occur in 

1 American Anthropologist, vol. xiv (1912), p. 605, footnote I. 

2 Compare Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii (1910), pp. 245-247. 

3 It is, of course, apparent that very few of the "origins" here suggested are his- 
torically verifiable. The procedure adopted in the text may thus be objected to as 
altogether hypothetical. Now, it must at once be granted that, in individual in- 
stances, the possible or plausible development is no criterion of the historic event. 
This, however, does not apply when the possibilities of origin and development of ethnic 
features are considered from a more general standpoint. The study of sociological 
phenomena and historic experience have revealed, with varying degrees of clearness and 
certainty, a large number of tendencies and developments resulting in certain cultural 
features. With these fairly well understood processes as guidance, a much larger number 
of possible processes of development may be constructed. We must, of course, allow for 
the fact that some of the processes regarded as possible on theoretical grounds may never 
have occurred; but, on the general theory of probability, a large majority of the processes 
suggested as possible or probable by theoretical study or concrete experience, must actually 
have occurred in the course of cultural development. Moreover, the origins and processes 
that have occurred must, in number and variety, vastly exceed our hypothetical reconstruc- 
tions; for, whereas some of the latter may never have been realized, many developments 
must have taken place in the course of the historic process, which never occur to us as 
possible, on account of the limitation of our knowledge and experience. I trust that these 
considerations fully vindicate the methodology of the foregoing pages. 
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concrete cultural complexes, constitute, when compared to the multiplicity 
of their sources, a limitation in the possibilities of development. In other 
words, there is convergence, for convergence is the development of 
cultural similarities which arise from different sources. Considering 
the relatively small number of aspects that the different phases of 
culture assume, the number of such convergences must be exceedingly 
great. But so far, we have only referred to phenomena of a generalized 
character, such as clans, taboos, realistic designs. If, now, we turn 
to cultural features as actually found in existing cultures, we observe 
that they are always more complex than the generalized features 
referred to above. The complexity consists in the elaboration of 
the feature itself through various functions, specifications, etc., as 
well as in the co-ordination between separate features. Now, a survey 
of cultures shows notable similarities also , between such complex 
features and combinations of features. The more complex a feature, 
either in itself or through association with other features, the greater 
the number of its possible historical and psychological sources; for 
every definite aspect, every function of a feature, may itself have 
multiple origins; and, similarly, the association of several features may 
proceed along quite different lines, — different in origin, in mechanism, 
in the chronological succession of individual events. Any attempt to 
correlate the similarities between different cultures in such complex 
features imposes the principle of convergence with even greater force 
than in the case of the more simple and general cultural traits. 

It will be observed that so far the objective manifestations of 
cultures alone have been considered : in other words, the convergences 
invoked to account for the similarities may, after all, prove to be false 
convergences. We may have clans that have sprung from different 
sources and also remain different in their functions; one clan may 
regulate marriage and the election of chiefs, the other may be associ- 
ated with ceremonial and religious or mythological ideas and practices. 
The resemblance, then, would be of that superficial, formal kind 
characteristic of false convergences. Similarly with taboos: animal 
taboos of heterogeneous origin and development may also differ in 
their psychological connotations ; the one may emanate at a given time 
from the conscious prescription of a chief, the other may be based on 
the totemic character of the animal. Again the convergence would 
be purely objective. But if, in these or similar instances, the cultural 
features, while of different derivation, acquire a similar psychological 
content, or, in case of social divisions, similar functions, the case is 
one of genuine convergence. 

Another circumstance must here be invoked to show that con- 
vergences of this latter type, genuine convergences, are more likely 
to arise than would at first sight appear. 
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We have so far spoken of the objective manifestations of cultures; 
that is, of cultural manifestations as viewed by the investigator who 
is satisfied to describe what he sees without following up the precise 
cultural setting or psychological content of the observed phenomenon. 
Now, when these latter aspects of culture engage one's attention, he 
finds what we have already established for the objective cultural mani- 
festations: the psychic settings of cultural traits are also limited in 
number in each culture, and to a considerable extent similar in different 
cultures. We find that social divisions (whether clans, phratries, 
families, villages) regulate marriage, figure as ceremonial, religious, 
political units, exercise reciprocal functions at burial, games, feasts, 
contests, etc. These functions, either in isolation or in different 
combinations, occur everywhere in connection with social divisions; 
and often in quite different cultures the same individual functions, or 
even combinations of functions, occur in connection with the same kind 
of social divisions. These facts are too well known to require speci- 
fication. But the same also applies to other customs, activities, func- 
tions, ideas. The functions of religious and military societies, clubs, 
age classes, are limited in number, and recur in different groups. The 
varieties of interpretations of designs, realistic and geometrical, are 
strictly limited in each cultural area, and similar interpretations occur 
in distinct areas. The forms and psychic contents of initiation 
ceremonies, of all rites de passage, are no less similar within separate 
cultures, and, to a high degree, between cultures. The ceremonial 
cycles attending birth, marriage, death, burial, are quite as char- 
acteristic of cultural areas; and many of the ceremonial details, with 
their concomitant interpretations, are facts of wide distribution. 
Mechanisms of trade and barter, legal procedure and magical rite, 
behave in no different manner. Thus the psychic aspects of culture, 
when compared to the multiplicity of their possible psychological and 
historical origins, constitute a further limitation in the possibilities of 
development. 

The set of facts just referred to, when correlated with the limitation 
of forms in the objective manifestations of culture, constitute irref- 
utable evidence of genuine convergence. The evidence, in fact, 
points not merely toward the reality of genuine convergence, but 
toward its inevitableness and frequency. 1 But the case of con- 
vergence does not rest there. 

1 In his "On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology " (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. xxv, pp. 37-38), Dr. Lowie refers to the principle of limited possibilities, 
and illustrates it by a number of examples. An analysis of these examples will 
show that a physical or logical limitation of possibilities is involved in each instance. 
Descent can be either maternal or paternal; there must be either evolution or 
permanence of species; the number of ways in which a skin membrane can be fastened 
to a drum is limited; etc. The same idea is expressed by A. Haberlandt in his 
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Of the more involved manifestations of convergence, I propose to 
deal briefly with one, — the totemic complex. It has been shown 
that the separate features entering into the composition of a totemic 
organization are cultural traits which in no sense may be regarded as 
derived from totemism. Clan exogamy, animal names of social 
groups, beliefs in descent from an animal, are features of complex 
historical and psychological derivation, which, under certain psycho- 
sociological conditions, enter into intimate association with one an- 
other, thus constituting a totemic complex. 1 Now, when totemic 
complexes in different cultural areas are compared, one finds certain 
rather marked similarities in the component features of the complexes, 
as well as a much more striking similarity in certain forms of sociali- 
zation, by means of which the totemic features become consolidated 
into a morphologically integral system. 2 But over and above these 
resemblances there occurs in totemic complexes a psychic re-inter- 
pretation and assimilation of cultural features which transforms 
these totemic organizations into strictly comparable cultural com- 
plexes lying, as it were, on the same psychic plane. This re-inter- 
pretation of features through their assimilation by the totemic medium, 
finds expression in the fact that the features are conceived and felt as 
totemic features by the totemites. Whatever the derivation of British 
Columbia carvings, whatever the sources of their clan myths and 
ceremonies, these traits are for them expressions of their totemism. 
The magical ceremonies of the Central Australian are for him indis- 
solubly fused in his totemic circle of participation. And so with 
other features and other totemic complexes. The real comparability 
of totemic organizations is thus seen to be based on these two facts: 
on the one hand, the consolidation of totemic features through the 
merging with a definite form of social organization, — the totemic asso- 

"Prahistorisch-ethnographische Parallelen" (Archiv fur Anthropologic vol. xii [1913] 
pp. 1-25), where he speaks, for example, of the limited possibilities in the develop- 
ment of arrow-points, most of which have been realized at some time or other (Ibid., 
p. 10), or of the conditions that must be satisfied by every sword-handle (Ibid., pp. 7-8). 
How wide an application can be made of this principle may be gathered from its use by 
Dilthey, who believes in a logical limitation of possible systems of philosophy (cf. also 
Boas, "Anthropology," Columbia University Press, 1908, p. 24). 

The principle of limited possibilities as formulated by these authors must, from the 
point of view of convergence, be regarded as a special instance of the principle expounded in 
the text. Wherever the sources of development are many, and the possibilities of the 
results are limited through the operation of logical, objective, or cultural factors, there 
must be convergence; and the greater the possible number of sources of development, and 
the smaller the possible number of results, the stronger is the case for convergence. 

1 See "Totemism, an Analytical Study," Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii 
(1910), pp. 264 et seq. 

2 See "The Origin of Totemism," American Anthropologist, vol. xiv (1912), p. 603; 
and "Andrew Lang on Method in the Study of Totemism," Ibid., p. 384. 
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elation; on the other, the re-interpretation of the features in the spirit 
of the totemic medium, — the totemic assimilation. 

Totemic complexes must, then, be conceived as products of con- 
vergent developments in three distinct respects : the separate features in 
the different complexes involve convergence ; the typical totemic social 
structures with their features, which in different complexes develop in 
different ways, involve convergence ; l the totemic atmosphere, finally, 
with its psychically transformed features, involves convergence. 

Similar psychic transformations, of a more or less temporary char- 
acter, and leading to convergence, could be studied in feudal systems, 
revolutionary periods, wars, financial panics. 

CONVERGENCE VS. PARALLELISM 

The argument of the preceding section, while primarily designed to 
establish a firm theoretical foundation for the principle of convergence, 
does not in the least militate against the principle of parallelism. The 
two principles must share the task of interpreting those similarities 
in cultures that are not due to historical contact. It may be stated 
at the outset that, whereas no proof has been forthcoming of at all 
significant parallelisms in the development of integral historical com- 
plexes, parallelisms of relatively limited duration and content have 
been revealed by historical, and, to a less degree, ethnological research; 
the obvious disadvantage of the ethnologist in such problems being, 
of course, the lack of consecutive historical or otherwise well-authenti- 
cated data referring to one cultural group, and covering a considerable 
period of time. Here a question arises which may not be devoid of 
interest in its bearing on ethnological research. Apart from the 
merits of individual cases where, of course, specific data will decide 
in favor of parallelism or convergence, are there not theoretical 
grounds of a more general character for the preferential application of 
one of the two principles? One ground for comparison would be the 
extent to which hypothetical elements enter in the application of the 
two principles. Here the balance points clearly in favor of con- 
vergence, for the assumption of only one stage at which the ante- 
cedents of two cultural traits were dissimilar, or less similar than the 
traits themselves, would substantiate the claim for convergence; 
whereas parallelism involves the assumption of a more or less extended 
series of similar stages, the probability of which varies inversely 
with the number of stages. Here Graebner is doubtlessly right when 
he says with reference to convergence, "In der Hauptsache und der 

1 The socio-psychological factor responsible for this association of the social system 
with totemic features has been referred to before as the tendency for specific socialization 
("Exogamy and Totemism denned: A Rejoinder," American Anthropologist, vol. xiii 
lion], pp. S96-597). The tendency itself, then, is not the product of convergence. 
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Meinung nach steht diese Auffassung als Erganzung der Lehre vom 
Elementargedanken zweifellos auf dem Boden der evolutionistischen 
Richtung. In einer Beziehung steht sie jedoch auch den spezifisch 
kulturgeschichtlichen Bestrebungen nahe, namlich in ihrer Tendenz 
zu absoluter Wertung der Einzelerscheinung. Wenn gleichartige 
Erscheinungen nicht ohne weiteres Endglieder gleicher Entwick- 
lungsreihen sind, sondern ganz verschiedene Vorgeschichte haben 
konnen, so muss eben jede einzelne Tatsache auf ihre besonderen 
Ursachen und die besonderen Zusammenhange, in denen sie steht, 
untersucht werden. Ob die Untersuchung dann zuletzt ein Zusam- 
menlaufen nach riickwarts oder eine Beziehungslosigkeit der einzelnen 
Kausalreihen feststellt ist ja im Grunde ein Unterschied des Ergeb- 
nisses, nicht eigentlich der Methode." l 

Another argument in favor of convergence arises from a consider- 
ation of cultural traits in their relation to historical processes. Since 
the time of Spencer, Tylor, Frazer, the resemblances of cultural traits 
in different cultural complexes have become commonplaces of eth- 
nology. The orthodox evolutionist correlated these similarities with 
parallel series of developments rooted ultimately in the psychic unity 
of man; but the results of historic and ethnologic research proved 
fatal to that conception. While parallelisms of a certain kind were 
shown to occur, this does not hold for parallelisms of any degree of 
complexity and duration, nor for integral historic processes, the 
individuality of which seems so conspicuous that doubt prevails in 
the highest quarters as to whether anything like historic laws in the 
strict sense will ever become more than a desideratum. The realiza- 
tion of the individuality of historic processes became a stimulus 
towards more intensive analysis of cultural traits; and presently results 
were obtained to the effect that many so-called similarities in cultures 
were largely illusory, and resulted partly from lack of definite informa- 
tion, partly from perfectly artificial classifications of cultural phe- 
nomena. The rigorous application of the psychological point of view 
led to similar conclusions; for many objectively similar cultural 
features, when studied in their cultural settings, were easily shown to 
resolve themselves into thoroughly different contents. This destruc- 
tive research notwithstanding, a wide domain of genuine cultural 
similarities survived the onslaught of critical analysis. Thus arose a 
peculiar situation: similarities in cultural traits had to be correlated 
with diversities in historic processes. The principle of convergence 
seems admirably fitted for this task. If similar origins and processes 
of development are not necessary antecedents of cultural similarities, 
the apparently contradictory situation finds its solution. Thus the 
concept of convergence is firmly based on that tremendous array of 

1 Methode, p. 95. 
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ethnological similarities, both objective and psychological, also em- 
braced by evolutionism; but whereas the latter conception becomes 
top-heavy through its attempts to harness all similarities into the frame 
of parallel developments, convergence simply accepts the two equally 
impressive series of facts; the one representing the heterogeneity and 
individuality of historic successions of events, the other recording the 
conspicuous and no less significant similarities in the objective and 
psychological manifestations of cultures among many peoples and at 
different times and places. 

Moreover, it can, I think, be shown that every instance of parallelism 
involves, of necessity, convergence. This appears if one tries to 
reconstruct in general terms the processes by which two similar and 
genetically unrelated cultural traits may have arisen. The immediate 
antecedents of the traits may have been either to the same degree 
similar, or less similar: parallelism or convergence would obtain. In 
the reconstruction of further antecedents the probability of finding 
traits just as similar would be less, and the probability of finding less 
similar traits would be proportionately greater. With every step 
backward the probability of equal similarity would decrease, that of 
less similarity increase. This circumstance is simply the expression 
of the principle that the probability of a parallel series is, roughly 
speaking, inversely proportionate to the length of the series. Obvi- 
ously, after a more or less prolonged series of stages in our recon- 
struction, we shall find antecedents that will be less similar or dis- 
similar. At this stage, then, in the historical development of the 
series, there was convergence. The only alternative assumption is 
that of two parallel series which, from their very inception, started 
as similar features, and continued parallel throughout the entire 
extent of the historical process. But this assumption is contradicted 
by our historical and ethnological experience. 

Thus convergence, methodologically considered, has several points 
in its favor, when compared to parallelism; parallelism itself, more- 
over, involves convergence. 

THE HEURISTIC VALUE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PARALLELISM, DIFFUSION, 

AND CONVERGENCE 

While the fight rages over the principles of parallelism, diffusion, 
convergence, the temptation lies near to identify the problem of the 
interpretation of culture with the successful application of one or all 
of these principles. Nothing could be further from the truth, however. 

We have heard of many different kinds of parallelisms. The 
classical evolutionist believes in practically uniform series of develop- 
ments not only of separate phases of culture, but of entire historic 
complexes. Lamprecht constructs his culture eras that are psycho- 
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logically definable and repeat themselves at different times and 
places. 1 Breysig heralds a lengthy series of what he calls "historical 
laws," but which are really parallelisms of certain cultural develop- 
ments, limited in content and complexity, which repeat themselves 
in the course of the historic process. 2 Wundt's " Volkerpsychologie " 
presents another example of an elaborate and much more critical 
attempt to represent the uniformity of cultural developments. Ehren- 
reich repeatedly voices his faith in the essential similarity of cultural 
processes which differ mainly in the chronological succession of their 
stages. 3 Interpretative attempts aiming at biologically or psycho- 
logically inspired explanations are not lacking. They need not here 
concern us. Amidst this maze of theories and opinions, one fact 
stands out with great clearness, — the fact that parallel series do not 
in themselves furnish a rationale of culture. Whether the parallelisms 
refer to entire historical complexes and embrace centuries and mil- 
lenniums, or more modestly comprise parallel developments of less 
extent and duration, when demonstrated they do not constitute a 
solution, but a problem which has not so far been successfully attacked. 

While the majority of investigators would probably admit the truth 
of the above considerations, Foy and Graebner have recently voiced 
opinions which reveal a far less critical attitude on their part toward 
the principle of diffusion or historical relationship of which they 
make a universal interpretative principle. A full comprehension of 
culture for them means human history objectively reconstructed. 4 

But even the most superficial analysis would suffice to show how 
little we know about a cultural situation when all we know about it 
is that a feature belonging to a culture has been borrowed by another 
culture. How often does such a feature remain a foreign body in its 
new cultural environment! Instance the art nouveau of western 
Europe, which, toward the end of the past century, spread through 
the domain of the plastic and decorative arts, and, from a modest be- 
ginning in its application to small decorative objects, rose to the level 
of a new artistic style, and all but created a novel form of architecture. 
Eventually the art nouveau crossed the Atlantic, but, in its new sur- 
roundings, proved most ineffective. After languishing for a number 
of years in the show-windows of fashionable stationery and art stores, 
it vanished without leaving any apparent trace on any form of American 
art. 

A somewhat striking example of a cultural feature which, notwith- 

1 Compare his Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft, especially pp. 77-130. 

2 Breysig, Der Stufen-Bau und die Gesetze der Weltgeschichte, pp. 107-123. 

8 Ehrenreich, Ethnographische Analogien, p. 178; and Allgemeine Mytkologie, pp. 59-60. 

* See Foy's Introduction to Graebner's Melhode, p. xvi, and his "Begriff, Aufgabe 
und Geschichte der Vdlkerkunde," in FShrer dutch das Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum 
(Coin, 1910), pp. 16-17; also Graebner, Melhode, p. 107. 
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standing a prolonged objective association with a cultural medium, 
failed to be psychologically assimilated by that medium, is furnished 
by the history of classical education in the public schools of the Russian 
Empire. Engrafted upon the Russian school curriculum by an indis- 
criminative government, taught by teachers of foreign 1 birth, radically 
at variance with the intellectual interests and the practical needs of 
the Russian educated classes, classicism in Russia never became an 
integral part either of the culture of the people or of their educational 
system. 

If further instances be sought, they may be readily found wherever 
"civilized" nations have come in contact with primitive tribes, 
whether through colonization, trade, or scientific expeditions. In all 
such instances we find that our material culture, customs, habits of 
dress and behavior, even religious and moral notions, are often adopted 
by the nations in a formal way, as it were, without, for long periods of 
time, radically affecting the intellectual or emotional content of their 
culture, or even their essential habits of action. 

Instances of partial assimilation of borrowed cultural features can 
as readily be given. The American university with its college and 
schools is one. Modelled after mediaeval and more recent European 
patterns, the American university has to a large extent become assimi- 
lated and transformed by American life, with its peculiar ideals and 
requirements. The process, however, cannot be regarded as completed, 
and evidence is plentiful of the varied maladjustments of our univer- 
sities and colleges to the practical, moral, intellectual, requirements 
of to-day. 1 

The failure of the policy of Russianization in Poland and Finland is 
another case in point. Both Russian Poland and Finland have certainly 
absorbed much of Russian culture, but these acquired traits were but 
partly assimilated by the historic cultures of the two countries; and 
in both cases the well co-ordinated organism of an autonomous culture 
is but superficially hidden behind the outward guise of Russian insti- 
tutions. 

Among the Kwakiutl.of the Northwest coast the institution of 
maternal descent, no doubt derived from the northern tribes, without 
becoming the dominant form, was assimilated by the prevailing 
institutions to a sufficient extent to result in a highly characteristic 
hybrid organization which combines features of maternal and paternal 
descent; 2 in the ghost-dance religions of the American Indians one 
easily discerns partly transformed features of Christian belief and 

1 Compare the discussions in Professor Cattell's University Control, which has just ap- 
peared as Volume III of the Science and Education Series. 

2 F. Boas, The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians (Wash- 
ington, 1897), p. 334, and elsewhere. 
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dogma; in Iroquoian and other cosmologies, biblical incidents appear 
in transparent guise; in innumerable Indian stories and myths, 
elements of European folk-lore are but partly co-ordinated with the 
genuine Indian content. 1 

In other cases, perfect assimilation of imported elements has taken 
place. In modern civilization, numerous cultural traits originally 
belonging to disparate cultures have become so thoroughly acclima- 
tized in their new media as to lay the foundation of that ever-pro- 
gressing uniformity in many essentials of culture called "interna- 
tionalism." 

The European horse has been made their own by the Plains Indians, 
even to the extent of becoming one of the most characteristic traits 
of their culture. The Salish Bella Coola have borrowed so much 
and so well of the social organization, religion, ceremonies, mate- 
rial culture, of the coast peoples, as to become practically identical 
culturally with those peoples. 2 

The mechanism and psychology of the borrowing processes exempli- 
fied above would, if properly understood, certainly reveal profound 
and significant differences. 3 By embracing all of these processes in 
the general terms of diffusion or genetic relationship, no more is 
achieved than to suggest the initial direction for further research. 4 

As mentioned before, Graebner does not in theory deny the appli- 
cability of the psychological point of view, but he fails to apply it. 
This, and his failure to concentrate on the study of a real (not recon- 
structed) cultural complex, constitute the conspicuous limitations of 
his work. It is thus that he permitted himself to be misled into the 
acceptance of three cardinal principles which became the corner- 
stones of the entire theory of culture-waves and culture-strata, — 
the principle of interpretation at a distance {Ferninterpretatiori), 

1 See the recent discussion by F. Boas, "Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore," Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv (1912), pp. 247-260. 

2 F. Boas, "The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians," Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, vol. i, pp. 120-127. 

8 The state of our knowledge with reference to these phenomena is well illustrated by 
the fact that upon one point, at least, in connection with borrowing, Boas and Graebner 
voice diametrically opposite views. Graebner represents a widely held standpoint when 
he says that "wo eine Erscheinung unorganisch in ihrem Zusammenhange steht, liegt 
ijbertragung vor" (Methode, p. 96); whereas Boas remarks, " The opinion expressed by 
Dr. Graebner seems to me so little true, that I rather incline towards the reverse opinion. 
It seems at least plausible, although it has never been proved, that on the whole only such 
ethnic features are transmitted that in some way conform to the character of some feature 
of the life of the people that adopt them" (Science [1911], p. 808). 

4 While more extensive investigations of diffusion and the assimilation of borrowed 
traits still remain to be made, much credit is due to Dr. Paul Radin for his illuminating 
study of the peyote cult among the Winnebago (American Anthropologist, 1913), in which 
he has disclosed highly instructive examples of the borrowing, assimilation, and transforma- 
tion of ideas. 
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which totally disregards the geographical, and in so far the historical, 
factor in the diffusion of culture; l the principle of the permanent 
comparability of genetically related cultures, which fails to take into 
account the psychic transformations of cultural traits; 2 and the 
principle of the integral diffusion of cultures, which is contradicted 
by all we know of the individuality of the different phases of a culture 
as well as by our entire historical experience. 3 A detailed critique 
of these principles, however, would carry us beyond the scope of this 
article. 4 

Another consideration must be adduced here to show the intimate 
relationship between the problem of diffusion and those problems 
which arise in the study of a concrete cultural complex. In discus- 
sions of cultural origins, and in other connections, it is customary to 
contrast the processes within a culture conceived of as "inner growth" 
with the processes involved in cultural contact. Now, in addition 
to the differences displayed by the two sets of phenomena, there are 
also fundamental psychological similarities. Ideas or customs that 
come from another culture may be totally rejected, or, as indicated 
before, they may either remain essentially foreign to the new medium 
or become partly or thoroughly assimilated. These ideas or customs 
are first introduced by individuals or groups of individuals, and spread 

1 Methode, pp. 62-70; also pp. no, 115, 119, 143. 

i Ibid., pp. 104-125. The fact that Graebner pursues his argument so largely in the 
domain of material culture is here responsible for his position. 

8 Ibid., p. 116. 

* Graebner has applied his theoretical standpoint in a series of special studies (see his 
" Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien," Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic vol. xxxvii 
[190s]. pp. 28 el seq.; "Wanderung und Entwicklung sozialer Systeme in Australien," 
Globus, vol. xc [1906], pp. 181-186, 207-210, 220-224, 237-241; "Die sozialen Systeme in 
der Stidsee," Zeitschrift filr Sozialwissenschafl, vol. xi [1908]; "Die Melanesische Bogen- 
kultur und ihre Verwandten," Anthropos, vol. iv [1909]; also several recent publications in 
Petermann's Mitteilungen and the Baessler Archiv). In all of these works, as well as in 
his theoretical position, Graebner builds on the foundation laid by Ratzel. This standpoint 
is shared by Frobenius, an earlier representative of this ethnological school, in his "Der 
Ursprungder Afrikanischen Kulturen" (1898), and "Die Kulturformen Ozeaniens," Peter- 
mann's Mitteilungen, vol. xlvi (1900); Ankermann, "Die Lehre von den Kulturkreisen," 
Archiv fur Anthropologic (1911), Korrespondenz-Blatt, whose position, however, is 
more critical; Foy, "Zur Geschichte der Eisentechnik, insbesondere des Geblases," 
Ethnologica, I. Compare also P. W. Schmidt, "Die Kulturhistorische Methode in der 
Ethnologic" Anthropos, vol. vi (1911). PP- 1010-1036. Among English students, 
Rivers has shown marked sympathy with Graebner's position (see his "The Ethnological 
Analysis of Culture," Science, vol. xxxiv [191 1], and "The Sociological Significance of 
Myth," Folk-Lore, 1912). Graebner has been attacked in this country by Boas, Dixon, 
and Lowie, in the articles referred to before; but the only systematic attempt at an analysis 
of Graebner's work so far has been made by Haberlandt, in his brief article "Zur Kritik 
der Lehre von den Kulturkreisen und Kulturschichten," Petermann's Mitteilungen, vol. 57 
(1911), pp. 113-118. For Graebner's and Foy's answers and Haberlandt's final note, 
see Ibid., pp. 228 et seq., 230 el seq., 234. 
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through the cultural area by a more or less rapid process of diffusion. 
Now, all of these traits apply also to ideas or customs which spring 
up within the group. They also may be rejected, partly or wholly 
assimilated, and they spread in essentially the same way. The mech- 
anism and psychology of the processes are strikingly similar . Of course, 
there is an important difference : the ideas and customs of indigenous 
origin are more likely to prove acceptable and become assimilated 
than those coming from without. This is obviously due to the fact 
that the ideas and customs that spring up within a culture are in part 
determined by that culture, while those that come from without 
are independent of the recipient cultural medium. The main differ- 
ence, then, seems to lie, not in the processes of moulding and assimi- 
lation to which the two sets of ideas and customs are subjected in a 
cultural medium, but to the fact that the range and character of the 
two sets of ideas and customs are to a greater or less extent different. 
Clearly, also, this difference will be the less, the greater the similarity 
between the two cultures in contact. 

It thus appears that not only are the phenomena of diffusion replete 
with psychological problems, but the character of those problems is 
in many ways related to that of the problems arising in the study of 
concrete cultural complexes. 1 

Similar difficulties arise in connection with the principle of conver- 
gence. No more than in the case of parallelism and diffusion is there 
a psychological interpretation of similarities in culture when they are 
ascribed to convergent developments. The phenomena of what we 
called "dependent" convergence may first be cited in this connection. 
The facts embraced in that category belong to the domain of conver- 
gence as well as to that of diffusion or genetic relationship. They 
represent convergences in so far as the sources from which they develop 
may be different; but whereas in genuine convergences the develop- 
ment of similarities proceeds in two or more independent series belong- 
ing to different cultures, in the case of "dependent" convergence 
the similarities are due to a common psychic setting, to ideas that 
are "in the air," or to the suggestion of a pre-existing pattern. An 
interesting study could be made to show that the pragmatisms of a 
Mach, a James, a Schiller, a Dewey, or a Bergson, have developed from 

1 Of the few contributions to the solution of this and related problems, Wissler's 
recent article deserves mention. See his "The North American Indians of the Plains," 
Popular Science Monthly (May, 1913), pp. 436-444, where, at the end of an all too brief 
but pregnant discussion, the author concludes, "In general, we believe that the facts 
warrant the assumption that the typical Plains culture was developed in the heart of 
the area, and was the composite result of independent invention and the adaptation of 
intrusive cultural traits from the east, south, and west." It is to be hoped that Dr. Wissler 
will not long withhold a much more detailed discussion of the same problem than the one 
he has given us. 
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different sources, and often through strikingly dissimilar processes of 
thought. On the other hand, it is plain that the thinking of these 
authors along pragmatic lines was to a large extent determined by 
certain widely spread tendencies in modern thinking. 

On a similar plane lies the objective tendency in modern psychology 
and sociology, — the so-called "psychology of behavior." While 
hints and theories pointing in this direction may be found in books 
on psychology, sociology, religion, the psychic motivation of these 
convergent processes of thought is discernibly variable. The lure of 
statistics has done its share; the discouraging results of the introspec- 
tive method constitute another factor; still another is represented by 
the desire to equate the methods of human and animal psychology ; l 
while the essentially similar position recently taken by Durkheim in 
his "La Vie Religieuse" has a psychological history of a much more 
involved character. 

Genuine 'convergence, finally, is by no means obvious psychologi- 
cally, and practically no advance has so far been made towards the 
clearing-up of the problems involved. 2 The principle of limited possi- 
bilities advocated in this study may suggest the reality of conver- 
gence, but it does not touch the psychological aspect of the situation. 
Pending specific investigation of convergences and their psychic mech- 
anisms, a few theoretically plausible sources of convergence may at 
least be indicated. Accident will always claim its share of instances, 3 
meaning by that the operation of a multiplicity of factors which in 
their complexity will ever defy attempts to reduce them to any kind 
of law, and which will always be operative in producing convergences 
as well as divergences. Convergences of this type may fitly be compared 
to those at times striking physiognomic convergences which occur in 
genetically unrelated persons. General psychological similarity of 
two cultures or cultural stages must certainly constitute a favorable 

1 Compare McDougall's Introduction to Social Psychology; Max'Meyer's The Funda- 
mental Laws of Human Behavior, Boston, 191 1; Thorndike's Animal Intelligence (last two 
chapters) ; also Leuba's A Psychological Study of Religion, 191 2. The most dogmatic and 
uncompromising stand in this connection has been taken by J. B. Watson ("Psychology 
as the Behaviorist views it," Psychological Review, vol. xx [1913], PP- 158-177), who, 
with enviable optimism, unflinchingly accepts even the most absurd consequences of the 
doctrine of behavior. 

2 Thus, while exception must be taken to Dr. Lowie's dictum," granted the existence 
of identities, they are inexplicable," for reasons indicated before (see p. 268), he is certainly 
right in insisting that neither the psychic unity of man, nor similarity in physical or 
cultural environment, is in itself sufficient to explain genuine convergence. 

3 Graebner is certainly wrong in categorically rejecting R. M. Meyer's utilization of 
the concept of accident (Methode, p. 95). Of course, the concept must not be understood 
to imply the negation of cause, but rather as expressed above. In all questions of origins, 
for instance, origins of inventions in particular, the concept of accident or chance will 
ever do excellent service. For a judicious utilization of the concept in this connection, 
see Wundt, "Elemente der Volkerpsychologie," pp. 24, 27-30, 31-32. 
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soil for the germination of convergences. This also applies to similar 
phases in economic, juridical, religious, social, development. Still 
another source, as shown before, may be seen in the assimilating 
influence of special psychic situations, such as are constituted by 
totemic complexes, religious societies, feudal systems, revolutionary 
periods, etc. Concrete research must be relied upon to reveal the 
explanatory value of the above and other factors, as well as the 
relation between genuine and false convergences. 1 

Meanwhile, enough has been said to show that parallelism, diffusion, 
convergence, must be regarded solely in the light of heuristic principles, 
which cannot be directly utilized for an interpretation of culture, but 
the application of which may be expected to result in a re-arrange- 
ment of cultural material which will lend itself more readily to such 
interpretation. 

SUMMARY 

A critical analysis of the use of the concept of convergence by various 
authors leads to the distinction of three types of convergence, — false 
convergence, genuine convergence, and dependent convergence. 

Pending the concrete demonstration of instances of convergence 
which may be expected from further research, a theoretical vindica- 
tion of the principle seems desirable. 

Analysis of individual cultures shows that every culture is character- 
ized by a limited number of cultural traits, both objective and psycho- 

1 While the principle of limited possibilities as here enunciated applies to all phases of 
culture, material culture as such has scarcely been touched upon in this study. This 
was due to two reasons. Graebner's conclusions and theories obviously have been 
derived from his intensive studies of the material culture of certain areas, and 
he has largely relied upon these data in his Methode as well as in his concrete 
investigations. Dr. Lowie, in his capacity of critic, was induced to follow 
Graebner's lead in selecting his examples mainly in the domain of material culture. 
The same is true of Haberlandt's interesting study (" Prahistorisch-ethnographische 
Parallelen," Archiv fur Anthropologic Band XII, 1913). Thus it seemed desirable to 
concentrate on the other aspects of culture which had remained relatively neglected in 
the discussion of convergence. On the other hand, certain problems arise in connection 
with material culture which have not been satisfactorily treated, but which are so specific 
as to fall outside the limits of the present article. To give only one illustration. In the 
domain of material culture, and there alone, identities of independent origin are known to 
occur. These, it would seem, surely constitute genuine convergences. But the objectively 
identical features may have different psychological settings, in which case, in accordance 
with the psychological connotations of the concept of convergence, the identities ought to 
be classed as false convergences. This is only one of the difficulties which cannot Jbe satis- 
factorily disposed of in the absence of a thorough analytical study of cultural similarities 
and of the concept of similarity itself in its application to cultural traits. Such a study, 
again, can only be made at the hand of a series of concrete examples. This, then, may well 
be regarded as the immediate task of the ethnologist, which must be accomplished before 
much further progress in the theoretical elaboration of the concept of convergence can be 
expected. 
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logical, the character of which is also clearly defined. Marked similar- 
ities exist between such traits in different cultures. On the other 
hand, an analysis of the historical and psychological sources of such 
cultural traits reveals a much greater possible variety of origins and 
processes. This limitation in number and character of cultural 
traits, when compared to the multiplicity of possible historical and 
psychological sources, constitutes a limitation in the possibilities of 
development, and necessitates convergence. The principle of limited 
possibilities in cultural development is thus constituted an a priori 
argument in favor of convergence. 

Convergence and parallelism do not exclude each other. On the 
other hand, the preferential application of the principle of convergence 
seems justifiable : for convergence involves less hypothetical elements 
than parallelism; convergence reconciles the similarity in cultural 
traits with the diversity of historical processes; moreover, every 
instance of parallelism of necessity involves an initial convergence. 

Parallelism, diffusion, convergence, are not principles of psycho- 
logical interpretation, and cannot in themselves furnish a rationale 
of culture. They must be regarded as heuristic principles the critical 
application of which will result in a grouping and classification of 
cultural data facilitating the psychological interpretation of culture. 

Columbia University, 
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